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dated Hanover and Ratzeburg, February, 1891, consist partly of a number 
of alterations and improvements in accordance with the observations of 
Nitsche in the Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie, 1887, No. 36. 
Other changes were adopted from various historical papers and from 
Schmidt's Handbuch der Synonymik. One noteworthy alteration, illustra- 
tive of the effect of modern archaeological research, is the withdrawal of one 
of the engravings, with its accompanying description, explanatory of i\iay- 
KvUnjiai (Anab. IV 3, 28). This engraving was originally derived from 
Botticher's Olympia, but according to the more recent investigations of 
Wassmansdorff has been shown to have a doubtful bearing, if any, on the 
subject. It was based on the figure in the great altar-frieze of Pergamon, 
of the giant's hand apparently in the act of throwing a spear, but Wass- 
mansdorff's researches have invalidated this idea, and leave us, as before, 
and with less perplexity, to the representations on ancient vases for the cor- 
rect explanation of Suaymkoofuu, 

Altogether the work is as nearly perfect as, with our present knowledge, 
it could be, and no student of Greek literature nor teacher of Xenophon's 
works can well afford to be without it. 

Charles Tudor Williams. 



Johann Elias Schlegel als Trauerspieldichter mit besonderer Berttck- 
sichtigung seines Verhaltnisses zu Gottsched. Von Dr. Johannes 
Rentsch. Leipzig, Paul Beyer, 1890. 

In the heat of the strife between the Leipziger and Zurichermany signi- 
ficant signs of the times were lost from view. It is difficult even after a 
hundred and fifty years to review the Gottsched-Bodmer feud and not join 
in the general condemnation of the lifeless doctrines of the great Leipzig 
dictator. Fortunately, however, students of this period are beginning to 
turn their attention to those men who, though little renowned as partisans, 
nevertheless represented the unbiassed — let us say rather the normal — 
attitude in literary criticism. Such a man was Johann Elias Schlegel, the 
worthy predecessor of his illustrious nephews, August Wilhelm and Fried- 
rich. To us Schlegel's greatest importance lies in his soundness of view 
in literary matters and his manly and unpartisan spirit in his relation both 
to Gottsched and Bodmer. Rentsch, in the work before us, following a 
suggestion of Danzel, presents for the first time a clear and satisfactory 
view of the successive stages of Schlegel's association with Gottsched. 
Beginning with the performance of ' Orest und Pylades,' which gained 
Schlegel access to Gottsched, Rentsch sets forth Schlegel's independent 
attitude and literary activity in Gottsched's ' Vormittasige Rednergesell- 
schaft,' in the 'Critische Beytrage,' in the strife with the Swiss, and in the 
contributions to Gottsched's ' Schaubilhne,' and traces Schlegel's gradual 
withdrawal from his intolerant master and final union with Bodmer through 
his contributions to the 'Bremer Beitrage,' and his association particularly 
with Hagedorn. In this as well as in the other two chapters on the Sources, 
Content, Structure, Speech and Metre of the tragedies, Rentsch has shown 
Schlegel to be in tragedy what Danzel and Antoniewicz have claimed for 
him in aesthetics, a forerunner of Lessing 1 M. D. Learned. 



